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REVIEWS AND NOTES. 



PROPORTION OF AMERICAN MARRIAGES ENDING IN 
DIVORCE. 

In the December, 1914, issue of this Quarterly (p. 310) the following 
paragraph is found: 

The statement frequently made that in this country 1 marriage in every 
12 terminates in a divorce is a serious and inexcusable statistical error. In 
1910, for illustration, there were 18,098,000 married males in the United 
States and only 156,000 divorced males. The ratio of divorced men to 
married men was, therefore, 1 to 116. The number of married women 
was 17,688,000, and the number of divorced women 185,000. The ratio 
of divorced women to the married was, therefore, 1 to 96. The annual 
divorce rate per one hundred thousand married population has increased, 
however, from 81 in 1870 to 107 in 1880, 148 in 1890, and 200 in 1900. 
The condition is alarming, but not as serious as frequently assumed. 

This subject is of so much importance that it seems best to state briefly 
the reasons for doubting the validity of the argument quoted and for be- 
lieving that the statement criticized is approximately correct. The fal- 
lacy in the argument lies in its neglecting the fact that the average dura- 
tion of married life tefore death or divorce is many times as great as the 
average duration of divorce before death or remarriage. As a consequence 
of this fact the ratio of divorced men to married men or divorced women to 
married women in the community at any moment affords hardly the slight- 
est clue to the proportion of marriages terminating in divorce. 

The number of marriages contracted and of divorces decreed in the Uni- 
ted States during the calendar year 1910, or any other year after 1906, is 
unknown; but the number in 1910 may be estimated by adding to the num- 
ber in 1906 the increase between 1902 and 1906. On this basis there 
were in 1910 about 960,000 marriages. The census of that year showed 
18,100,000 husbands and 17,700,000 wives, or 1 marriage a year to every 
19 husbands and every 18 wives. These figures indicate that the approxi- 
mate duration of married life before it ends by death or divorce is 19 years 
for men and 18 years for women. By a similar argument the number of 
divorces granted in 1910 may be estimated from the number granted in 
1906 plus the increase between 1902 and 1906. If the result, 82,600 di- 
vorces, is compared with the number of divorced men and women reported 
in 1910, it would appear that the approximate duration of a divorce before 
death or remarriage is for a man 1.9 years and for a woman 2.2 years. 
Of course these durations are only rough averages, partly because the num- 
ber of divorced persons is understated by the census, partly because the 
increase in the number of marriages year by year would affect the results, 
and partly for other reasons. But they do show that marriage lasts be- 
fore death or divorce from eight to nine times as long as divorce lasts be- 
fore death or remarriage and thus measure the fallacy of inferring from 
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the ratio between married persons and divorced persons at any moment 
the ratio of marriages ending in divorce. 

The subject is discussed in the Special Report of the Census Bureau on 
Marriage and Divorce 1867-1906 (pp. 22-24). Several methods are used 
and the following conclusion is reached: 

At the present time the chances are that not less than 1 marriage in every 
16 will ultimately be dissolved by divorce and it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the ratio is nearer 1 in 12. 

A simple method of reaching much the same result was stated in a letter 
by the present writer, printed in the New York Times of January 24, 1909, 
and now slightly revised for republication: 

The following figures are taken from the returns for Massachusetts be- 
cause the death records in that state are probably somewhat more complete 
than in New York, and Massachusetts comes nearer than any other regis- 
tration state to the average for the registration area, if not for the whole 
country. 

In the year 1900 married persons to the number of 15,614 died in Massa- 
chusetts and 1,260 divorces were granted. Obviously 16,874 marriages 
were broken by death or divorce, 92.5 per cent, of them by death and 7.5 
per cent, by divorce, or about one in thirteen by divorce. 

The facts for the ten registration states, including about 26 per cent, of 
the population of the United States, are similar. In those states there were 
in 1900 99,601 deaths of married persons and 8,661 divorces granted, a 
total of 108,262 terminations of marriage, 8.0 per cent, or nearly one in 
twelve of which were by divorce. 

The argument may be extended to include the entire United States in 
the following manner: In the entire registration area in 1900, including 
more than one third of the population of the country, the number of living 
married persons was 10,916,375, and the number of deaths among them 
was 167,737, or 15.4 per thousand married persons. In the entire United 
States in 1900 there were about 27,850,000 married persons. If the death 
rate of married persons in the registration area, 15.4, be applied to this 
total, the deaths in the country among married persons were 429,000. 

The divorces granted in the United States in 1900 were 55,751. Hence 
the total terminations of marriage in that year were about 484,750, of which 
11.5 per cent., or more than one in nine, were by divorce. I am well 
aware that such a computation involves assumptions, the exact accuracy 
of which may be challenged, and I am not concerned to prove the perfect 
trustworthiness of the results. But as a first approximation to the truth, 
I believe the method is thoroughly sound, and that divorce now terminates 
not far from one tenth of all the marriages in the United States. 

A few months later, at the twelfth session of the International Statistical 
Institute at Paris,* I examined the same subject before a group of experts 
and reached the following results: 

During the twenty years 1887-1906 there were 64 divorces granted in 
the United States to each 1000 marriages solemnized, or 72, if we assume 
that all divorces granted to persons whose place of marriage did not appear 
on the record were granted to parties married in this country. 

By a method applied only to the ten registration states of 1900 in every 
thousand dissolutions of marriage 80 were by divorce and 920 by death; 

* See International Statistical Institute, Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, Pt. I, pp. 609-623. 
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but after allowing for the fact that the divorce rate in the other states was 
much higher than in the registration states, the conclusion was reached that 
in each thousand dissolutions of marriages about 115 were by divorce and 
the remainder by death. 

In view of all the evidence, it appeared that at least 8 out of every 100 
marriages contracted in the United States would end in divorce. To this 
conclusion, however, the following important qualification was added: 

It does not follow that this proportion, or anything like this proportion, 
obtains among those marriages which are celebrated between bachelors and 
spinsters. The fallacy involved in such an inference may be illustrated 
by assuming two cases. 

1. Suppose 1,000 marriages between bachelors and spinsters of which 
920 are finally broken by death and 80 by divorce, the surviving or divorced 
parties to these marriages continuing to live as widowed or divorced per- 
sons until death. 

2. Suppose 940 marriages between bachelors and spinsters of which 
920 are broken by death, the surviving parties in no case marrying again, 
and 20 are broken by divorce each one of these 40 divorced persons remarry- 
ing within that group and being again divorced. Suppose this process to 
continue until each one of the 40 persons has been married and divorced 
four times after which no new marriages are contracted. 

In both cases we have to deal with 1,000 marriages and 80 divorces but 
in the first case 8.0 per cent, of the 1,000 marriages between bachelors and 
spinsters end in divorce and in the second case only 2.1 per cent, of the 940 
marriages between bachelors and spinsters end in divorce. It is probable 
that the average conditions in the United States lie between these two 
hypothetical extremes but where they lie we do not know and cannot tell 
until trustworthy statistics are obtained regarding the previous marital 
condition (single, widowed, divorced) of all parties who enter upon married 
life. Until such statistics are secured I see no means of answering the vital 
question — What proportion of the marriages between bachelors and spins- 
ters now end in a divorce? 

Walter F. Wiixcox. 

Cornell University. 



The Cancer Problem. William Seaman Bainbridge. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1914. Section III — Statistical Considerations, pp. 70-105. 

A statistical chapter written by one who relies mainly upon other methods 
and uses statistics as a supplementary tool does not arouse high expecta- 
tions and is not to be measured by exacting standards. With this qualifi- 
cation in mind, the chapter in the present work entitled "Statistical Con- 
siderations" deserves high commendation. Most of its constructive re- 
sults are probable, if not established. The author wisely relies for the 
most part upon the work done by Newsholme, Bashford, and especially 
the English Registrar-General, from which sources he quotes at length. 
He also shows the lack of any connection between the cancer death rate 
and overcrowding, the non-existence of "cancer houses," the minor r61e 
played by heredity in the explanation of cancer, the independence of the 
two diseases, cancer and syphilis, and the error in the common opinion that 
Jews are exempt from the former scourge. 



